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Mr. Soutnwick, 


It is one of the excellencies of your p.per,that 
although the cultivation of the soil is its main 
subject, yét it is ever mindful of.that more im- 
portant theme, the moral culture of the heart. 
As I was tolding and looking over 
Thod just written to a newly married friend, it 
occurred to me that the sentiments it contained, 
might be found useful to some of your readers. 
I think the remarks are not common-place. The 
conclusions are drawn from my own experience, 
and I have stated them in general terms, so that 
they apply to our conduct,not only as it Core ras 
our conjugal friends, but to all other beings to 
whom we owe that title, from the menial up to 
that Almights friend, ‘* whose favour is life, and 
whose loving Kindness’ is better than life itself.”’ 


For myself, the rule given has been the talisman } 


which has enabled me through a length of years 
to preserve in primeval freshness the friendship | 
ofmy youth; andwhen I have humbly endea- || 
vored to observe, if, in reference to my heavenly |, 
friend, I have found the principal of piety be- 
coming more habitual, striking its roots deeper 
into my heart, and more practically influencing 
my life. 


Extract of a letter to a friend, recently married. 


*« The principle is this ; that when our feelings 
are not as they should be towards those to whom 
tenderness and affection are due, then is the 
time to be particularly careful io neglect no 
outward observances. On the first thought, one 
might object thus to this rule. Would you make 
people deceitful? make them put on’ a mere 
show of kindness, when they feel indifferent ? 
No ; let nature be our guide. But my objecter,has 
our nature continued perfect ? Does no indwel- 
ling corruption prompt us.at times to be unjust 


a letter, which |). 


defecling waxes cold, that principle stidutd act. 


| ver man, so far as to say, that if he could place 


jand to detrand by indifference or murmuring FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 

thoughts, those to whom we owe kindness and _ 

‘affection? And shall wrong thoughts be made an || Mr. Sovrnwick, 

| excuse for wrong actions ? Then might our ingra- || Sone weeks since, a lady, in this stete, made 
Ititude to that perfect husband of the holy spouse || a dou ti+n of A few dollars, to the ** Colonization 
lof which we are mystical members, be excused ; |} Seczety,”’ being the amount of a premium, awar- 
Hand then might our meutal indifference be a suf- || ded to her, for a piece of carpeting, of her own 
i ficient excuse for our neglect of outward forms of |} manufacture. 
‘worship, But religion teaches and requires the While there are in operation, at the present 
| sovernment of our thoughts as well as our actions ; | day, in addition to the above Society, ‘ The 
‘and one of the means of contronting the observa- || merican Bible Society—‘* The American Board 
‘tions of the mind will be found in observing the || of Commissioners for foreign missions’ —* The 
| rule which I have suggested, | A agacnd rarsign Mission ary Society” —** The 


allan on e: Sah: other. Make sicher good, nnd { othe TS, vik h call aloud for the aid of the 
‘the other will become so. Outward forms of] benevolent and the charitable ; | wonld, from 


_devotion rekindle the waning spark of inward this landuble example, suggest to those who are 
love. With respect to friendship also, it is wit receiving premiums from Agricultaral Societies, 
|| to ‘Appropriate at Igast a part of aes LOB 
| Phe forms of kindness are of themselves calcu- i “ich objects of benevolence, as they leem © 
‘lated to produce the feeling in the breast of him || Most suitable and proper ; bemunenericg that *« It 
who observes them Lavater carries his ideas || *% more blessed to give than to receive. H, 


of this sympathy between the outward and the in- Vermont, February, 1821. 






















jhix features in exactly the position of ano- 


ther, the same thoughts wonld be present in his 
imind. Add to this that in the case of a friend, | —~ 
jour kindness, though for a time the result of To the Editors of the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
principle, moves a ‘grateful return, which soon gical Journal. 
‘warms our hearts to their wonted tenderness. || GENTLEMEN, 
| But the reverse of this takes place on the indul- Having observed in your Journal, published 
| gence of that indifference or ill-nature which at |) the Ist of January, 1820, the report of a select 
itimes cast a shade over the mort sunny bosom. |;committee on the doctrine.of contagion in the 
| The outward exercise of these feelings increases plague, I have been induced to submit to your 
‘their inward power. The offended friend pro- || consideration some observations, which ajy resi- 
| bably will add still more force to these unholy || dence in this country for the last thirty-five 
emotions by recrimination : Or, if he is too much || years, has enabled me to make,on a disease which 
io achristian for this, he will possess too just a from its fatality, may not unaptly be denomina- 
‘sense of right not to esteem us the less for ca- || ted the Plague ‘of the western continent, or new 
price and injusiice. But when our feelings are} world. refer to that dreaded disorder, the yel- 
warm and tender, there is no danger that we shall | low-fever, to which, although unknown in the 
‘be guilty of this injustice. On the contrary, the | British isles, no inconsiderable part of her pro- 
danger then is, (and possibly this danger is now | mising youth fall victims, when pursuing their 
yours,) that we shall increase the expectations of || fortunes in the western hemisphere. 1am _ ra- 
our friend to such a degree that we cannot but || ther induced to this, because I regret to observe 
cause him disappointment i io fotere life ; for bu- || that some of the most respectable medical men 
man nature cannot for a long time be strained to 4 in the island, have lent the weight of their names 
a pitch of enthusiasm. Your own good sense |j to an opinion with which they would never have 
will make the proper application of these coe otal had their opportunities of observation 
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ers, who are located in situations where this dis- 
ease frequenily shews itself. Having received 
my medical education in Europe, and witnessed 
the diseases moat prevalent there, | am confi- 
dent that nothing occurs in the British islands ,that 
would enable the medical man to form a correct 
idea onthis subject. | Know also that it requires 
a residence in particular parts of this country, 
and that for some time, to become thoronghly ac- 
quainted with the nature of yellow-fever. 
‘Those practitioners who reside north of the 41st 
degree of north latitude, and within 200 miles of 
the sea-coast, except in some unfavourable sea- 
sons, on uncommonly bad situations, will have 


few opportunities of studying the nature of this. 


fever; this exemption | believe to be much more 
owing to the hilly or ridgy surface of the coun- 
try, than to the latitude ; but south and west of 
these lines, there are tracts of flat country 
abounding in stagnant water. - During a residence 
of 5 years on the Hudson river, 120 miles north 
of New-York, | never met with a case of fever, 
the symptoms of which resembled the yellow-fe- 
ver. After my removal to the flat country, call- 
ed the lake country, | met with fevers that bore 
no resemblance to those previously seen, but in 
which I often recognized the black vomit, and 
intense yellowness described in the yellow fever. 
Acquainted with the diseases prevailing” in the 
cities through the medium of their newspapers, 
1 had conceived the disorder raging there, as one 
of a very diflerenttype, and resembling what I 
conceived to be the plague of the Levant more 
than the epidemic that was so generally spread 
over the western district of the state of New- 
York, and with which | had beceme so well ac- 
qaainted, having in my whole family, and sabse- 
quently myself, undergone the disease. But a 
visitto New-York, in the autumn of 1805 unde-’ 
ceived me; for in that part of the city near the 
wharves and bordering on the East river, | re- 
cognised on the first glance,’the cast of counte- 
nance with which | had been but too familiar 
since the 20th of July preceding. It happened 
also that the most intimate friend I had in the 
city resided in a low situation called Pear! Street, 
and had remained there during the season. He 
had the yellow fever himself, also 3 of his family, 
two of whom were victims,while his eldest daugh- 
ter, a beautiful and amiable woman, who had as- 
sidiously attended her sick parent, and dying bro- 
ther and sister, had kept her ordinary health and 
still retained the blooming countenance which 
she brought from the healthy bills of Caledonia. 
It was conceded ky the gentleman who attended 
this fimily, that these were genuine cases of yel- 
tow fever. I noted, from the reports of my 
f iend, confirmed by the testimony of his physi- 
cian, the symptoms of this case, and found every 
symptom correspond with those of many patients 
who had fallen under my care ; none of whom 
had been near the sea-coast, and must had never 
seen any thing larger than a canoe or small boat, 
in their lives. Through my friend’s politeness, 
i was introduced to several gentlemen, who had 
lived throngh the yellow fever, having lost 
near elations by it; aod after the most close 
atiention, | was as fully convinced of the identity 
of this disease, with the epidemic that had raged 
along the margin of the western lakes, as | was 





me ample evidence that the causes to which I 
attributed the sickness in the west had existed in 
this city, the principal difference appeared to 
me that in the former case it was owing to cau- 
ses not within the compass of human beings to 
prevent ; in the latter, it was self-destruction 
brought on by neglecting those means within the 
power, and perhaps acting ander a mistaken and 
very erroneous idea of the foreign origin of this 
disease, which they had nursed ap, or raised in 
a hot-bed, themselves. The great encroach- 
ment made on the river, estimated at 90 acres, 
composed of perishable or perishing materials, 
were the evident causes ofthe mortality in New 
York, very similar to what took place last season 
at Mobile. Blessed with one of the finest and 








most healthy situations in the known world, ha- 
ving no marshes of extent, that can affect the 
health in the vicinity, and abounding on every 
side with the choicest materials for building and 
wharfing ; the citizens of New-York were in- 
excusable for using such pernicious stuff, to fill 
their docks, and found their streets on. No city 
has better opportunities to secure and preserve 
the health of its inhabitants, than this favoured 
spot; and it would be the height of madness to 
permit false theories, and imaginary hypothesis 
to preclude the necessit: of a strict attention to 
cleanliness, which is a surer preventive than any 
quarantine laws that can be devised ; for if the 
air of the city, is as pure as it ought to be kept, 
although a whole crew from Havanna or the 
coast of Africa, should gain admittance and die 
of the yellow fever, you would not hear of any 
new cases; but the disease would be arrested 
the same as it invariably is, when the patients 
are removed to the pure air of the country. 
Quarantine laws are useful; every vessel that 
has a perishable cargo, or that has not been kept 
well ventilated, whether she has such men on 
board or not, ought ‘to be cleaned out, white- 
washed, and ventilated, before she is allowed to 
approach the docks. Hercrew may have grad- 
ually become accustomed to the poisonous efllu- 
via as it gained in strength, the same as a tobac- 
co chewer gets used to that deleterious weed, 
and the air of the vessel, although in a measure, 
inoffensive to them, may prove destructive to 
those unaccustomed to inhale the vitiated atmos- 
phere. Since my first observations made on the 
yellow fever in 1805 whilst in the city ef New- 
York, | have had many opportunities of marking 
the symptoms of fever in unhealthy situations, 
have collected information from gentlemen who 
have traversed the country, from the north of 
the Missisippi, to St. Mary’s, the fh of Lake 
Snperior, seen gentlemen from Cuba and the 
other West-India Islands, and the result has 
been, a thorough conviction that the disease de- 
nominated yellow-fever is epidemic, depends on 
vegetable pntrefaction, and in that short stage 
which generally attends the fever, is not conta- 
gious ; but if protracted and assuming a typhoid 
state, as I believe both billious and inflammatory 
fevers may and often do, the patient may gen- 
rate an atmosphere around him, without due 
care, which may induce an indisposition in the 
attendants ; but from what I have observed, I 
am fully of opinion that yellow-fever may be 
pronounced not to be contagious ; for, remove 











of my own existence ; but had I even doubted 
what I heard and saw, my nose snd stomach gave 


the patient toa healthy and elevated situation, 
keep him clean and well aired, and I should ex- 








pect no more danger trom this disease than tro 
a tertian intermittent. Small pox, measles a. 
chin cough, and other contagious diseases, ar 
found to prevail at all seasons. We neyer “hac 
of yellow fever before June or July, in our cli 
mate, and the first severe frost never fails to -. 
rest its progress. Thus it commences about the 
time that vegetable putrefaction begins to take 
place, and never fails to stop when cold weather 
puts a stop to that process. That it is_ not the 
offspring of heat alone, we judge from its not be- 
ing known in the deserts in Africa ; there must 
be moisture and vegetables to putrify, as well - 
heat. ‘The well informed practitioners who liye 
in the south and western parts of America, who 
have many of them annually opportunities of ex. 
amining this disease, have no doubt of its nature. 
1 much suspect you will hardly find a dissenting 
voice amongst medical men from Baltimore to 
New-Orleans, as to the nature of the yellow fe. 
ver. ‘The Medical Repository, published in 
New-York, and so ably conducted, has invariably 
combated the idea of foreign origin. . I refer you 
with confidence, to the number published in 
June last ; the report of the committee appoinied 
at Mobile, must be decisive to every unprejudi- 
ced mind. The official statement, by the medi- 
cal society of Maryland, gentlemen who, for 
practical knowledge, and real science, stand at 
the head of their profession in this country, seems 
unanswerable. Were Sir James Mac Gregor, 
and Sir James Earl, placed in a similar situation 
with Mons. La Forte, | have not the least doubt 
that with the nonourable candor of that gentle- 
man, they would have their belief in the cotita- 
gious nature of it destroyed. Perfectly uninten- 
tional on their part, | fear their present opinion 
will be productive ef much mischief in this coun- 
try. Their opinions have been eagerly quoted 
by the contagiomsts ; the idea of importation is 
more agreeable to the populace, who will al- 
ways with reluctance acknowledge the insalubri- 
ty of their particular location, and with still more 
reluctance submit to the deprivations and restric- 
tions in many cases absolutely neces "gry for their 
own preservation. 

Every office depending on popular election 
here, we are too apt to suppress opinions noi pa- 
latable to the public ; and it is impossible to 
enact, and put in force any regulation, although 
their preservation depends on it, without the 
pablic sentiment in its favour; hence tie great 
danger arising from mistaken notions, in regard 
to our diseases. Some respectable physicians have 
most strangely, and some men much _ betier ac- 
quainted with other business than with medicine, 
with which latter they unfortunately have a dis- 
position to dabble, taken into their heads to 
differ from the great majority of medical men on 
this subject, and have exultingly referred to the 
statements Of these two honorable Baronets. 

From the dirty state that I found New- 
York in, last April, the accumulated filth of 
the winter still remaining in the streets, 
I should suspect that the idea of importation 
had numerous advocates in the city council ; for 
although the heat was intense, the mercury stand- 
ing at 82 Farh. no measure were as yet taken to 
secure the city from disease. But it is with re- 
ference to the new settlement making in the 
south and west, that this question will have its 
most important bearing ; much of those tracts, 
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and especially the’ points most convenient for 
commerce are low alluvia, and in the vicinity 
of marshes ; yet often within a few miles,or even 
within one mile, very different locations in point 
of health may be made ; in one case the settle- 
ment may become permanent, the citizens enjoy 
health and comfort ; on the other hand, by an in- 
judicious choice, after much property expended, 
‘the whole will aave to be abandoned, or the 
inhabitants continue martyrs to disease and 
death. or should the majority, after much soffer- 
ing, become insensible to the operating poison, 
tie place will still prove a grave to many eini- 
grants. Now, if we believe in ‘the local origin 
of the yellow fever, of which. I have no doubt, 
some discrimination will be made in establishing 
a site for a future city ; but if this disease is im- 
ported and propagated only by contagion, the 
site is of nO consequence, and the convemience 
for commerce will be the only consideration, as 
has been the case at Constantinople, New-Or- 
leans, Mobile, and many other places that must 
be within the recollection of those who attend to 
the situation of the different cities. From hav- 
ing formerly entertained so erroneous ideas con- 
cerning a disease, that was making such havoc 
in two of the principal cities of the United States, 
aod having found it impossible to collect any true 
history from the public prints, | have been led 
to admit with many grains of allowance the ac- 
counts we have had of the plague. It has struck 
me, that a city like Constantinople, in the vici- 
nity of 20 square miles of marsh, situated at the 
outlet of an immense lake, with a level country 
inthe vicinity, must much resemble some posi- 
tions in America, and be annually subject to the 
worse kinds of malignant fever. This, Conjoin- 
ed with the want of police, the dirty and lazy 
habits of the Turk, who believing in predestina- 
tion takes no precautions, must give the disease a 
moreterrible characterthan even the yellowfever. 
If 1 mistake not, the plague makes its appear- 
ance at Constantinople in June and July, and ge- 
nerally disappears in October and November ; 
yet some cases are found through the season. 
Here is a strong coincidence with the malignant 
fever of America. I have met with some in- 
stances of yellow fever in midwinter, even in 
March; the last was a young man, who by a se 
vere exposure brought on the disease ; an Eng- 
lish sailor who saw him when sick, and Jaid him 
out, said he recognised the disease, as he had 
performed the same office for some of his coun- 
trymen who died of that disease in the West 
Indies. The symptoms described by Dr. A. B. 
Graville, are exactly those | have myself expe- 


rienced and marked in a hundred cases, with the ' 


exception of carbuncles ; I have seen even them, 
although rarely ; livid spots on the body are ra- 
ther common. 
as being overflowed at a certain season of the 
year; the Nile begins to rise generally in April, 
and is at its height abeut the 25th of June. 
Egypt is generally an alluvial soil with a flat sur- 
face ; the resemblance is striking between the 
Delta of Egypt and the Mississippi Territory in 
America. When the Nile rises so as to fill the 
ponds and wash away the putrifying vegetables, 
the bazars and shops are opened in Cairo and 
the Franks leave thei confinement. They are 


then relieved from the terror of the contagious i} 


I think Volney describes Egypt | 
|| when the Nile returns within its banks, every 


t plague, the same as our citizens in Amerfcan 
; towns, from the contagious yellow fever, when 
tie first severe frost takes place, after which you 
will see the inhabitants of the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, crowding south, afler having spent the 


the north and east. No wonder thittiie Egyp- 
tians deified the Nile ; it affords them both bread 
and health, insuring crops and arresting conta- 
gion. It has frequently struck me, in perusing 
the travels of different gentlemen, that wherever 
a place was famous for the frequency of the 
plague, there were marshes or pools in the 
neighbeurhood, which with us in America would 
be suspected for sources of malignant fever. Let 
us consider for a moment the situation of Syria ; 
itis, generally speaking, a plain bounded on one 
side with mountains, on the other with the sea, 
and interspersed with pools, and fringed with 
marshes ; but here the plague is frequent ; the 
French army became infected, but when they en- 
tered the desart, on their retreat from Jaffa, re- 
gained their health, and their swounds healed ; 
there were no marshes in the desart. Egypt has 
been Jong celebrated for being subject to fre- 
quent, almost anoual attacks of the plague. Let 
us advert for a moment to the topography of tltis 
celebrated country. 
alluvion. Volney says, nothing more resembles 
its appearance, than the marshes of the lower 
Loire, or the plains of Flanders. Again, all this 
part of Egypt is so level and so low, that we are 
| not three leagues from the coast, when we dis- 
icover the palm trees, &c; Again nothing is 
seen, &c ; and a boundless plain, which at diffe- 
rent seasons of the year, is an ocean of fresh wa- 
ter, a miry morass, a verdant field, or a dusty de- 
sart. Again, a flat plain intersected with canals, 
ander water for three months, verdant and bog- 
gy for three others, and dusty and full of cracks 
the remainder ; a stun darting his rays from a- 
| zure skies, almost invariably free from clouds ; 








|| and winds almost constantly blowing. Fer six 


| months ofthe year, the water of the Nile, the only 


i water used in Egypt, is so thick that it must have 


! time to settle before it can be drank, and during 
| the three months which precedes the inundation, 
reduced to an inconsiderable depth, it grows 
heated, becomes green, foctid, and full of worms, 
| &«. along the coast of Egypt, which on account 
| of its shallowness can only be approached with 
| boats ; thata little distance from the sea are a 
string of fresh water lakes, these receive the filth 
brought down by the Nile in its flood ; the north 
wind which blows the far greater part of the 
year, serves to prevent the river discharging its 
contents into the Mediterranean, where by dilu- 
tion deposits might become harmless. The wa- 
ter is generaly at its height about the last of June, 
at which time the whole country is submerged ; 


hollow or depression of the surface becomes a 
stagnant poul. Whether this depression is an 
original concavity, or has been the former course 
of the river, or the bed of an ancient canal, it af- 
fords areceptacle for the water, which having 
no exit, is evaporated by the rays of the sun ; the 
water has killed all vegetation, which now de- 
} cays, mixes with the liquid and gives its poison- 
ous effluvia to the air. These tanks continue te 








sultry months in the more elevated regions of 


It is an extensive leyal of 
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pollute the atmosphere longer orshorter, accord- | certainty of success. - 
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ing to their depth, some having that effect til the 
senson of the next flood, when the waters of the 
Nile put a period to the agency, others more 
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| Shallow having performed their duty are dried 


up, richly covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
and are fally prepared for the same process next 
season. This infectious atmosphere becomes 
prevalent first in the month of November, and 
generally continues increasing in virulence till 
the inundation in June. Egypt is seldom re- 
freshed by showers, but depends for moisture on 
the Nile, the overflowing of which is more regn- 
lar than the transient passing of clouds. 
[Remainder wn our next | 

. ‘ A 

To prevent smut in wheat.—First wash your 
seed wheat in a tub of clean water, rinsing it 
well round with the broom ; pour off this water, 
and pour on more, clean, and rinse it as betore ; 
repeat this operation till the water is no longer 
turbid ; then put the seed, for about 24 hours, 
in a brine, made of common salt, about as strong 
as sea water, for if stronger it may injure the ger- 
minative powers of the seed ; roll it in lime, 
gypsum, or wood ashes, and sow it forthwith, 
It is, however, essential to sow wheat in a dry 
day, and when the ground is sufficiently dry to be 
in a suitable state for ploughing. If you drill 
or harrow in wheat in a rainy day, or when the 
ground is wet, you may sometimes reap a crop 
more or less smutty, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions above recommendeed. The washing 
of the wheat is only necessary when it is in any 
degree, however slight, contaminated with smut ; 
when it is entirely free from this, no washing is 
necessary. 

In regard to wheat plants in particular, smut is 
supposed to be infectious ; and for this reason if 
it be attached to the exterior of the seed wheat, 
when sown, a quarter or less proportion of the 
plants issuing from such seeds become infected 
with the disease of smut ; the young grains when 
formed, and while in the soft saccharine state, 
instead of changing from that into farina or floar, 
are converted into smut.. The formation of this 
substance is principally confined to plants of 
wheat, Indian corn, and to the globular vegeta- 
ble fungus that in autumn starts up in the fields, 
and which when ripened and dead is converted 
into what is commonly called puff ball. Perhaps 
this fungus is the origin of smut in other plants ; 
if se it would seem advisable to have it all col- 
lected, every fall and so disposed of as to pre- 
vent its being the source of mischief to other 
plants. Smut when examined with a goad glass, 
is found to consist of small globules, uniform in 
size and shape, of about two thirds the diameter 
of that of a common pear, and so light as to be 
wafted about by the winds; but whether they 
are capable of contaminating plants, liabie to the 
desease of smut, by fixing on the growing statks, 
or in any Other way than by adhesion to the ex. 
terior of the seeds, is perhaps not understood.—. 
All therefore that can be effected for the preves- 
tion of smut, with onr present limited knowledge 
of its nature, is to make use of those means 
which repeated trials have almest aniformiy, 
though perhaps not always, fonnd effectual ; and 
among those means the method above described 
bas invariably been attended with the greates$ 
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4 FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, barley, Obi) two to bliy-lour pounds ; tie de 
, ji | pends on season, and the kind of corn, o¢ grain: 
a . A an : las tl ‘ : ce , 
; Improved Pocket Chondrometer. ae well as on-eoil and cultare. Lt ie said, that 
a | wpa Ieneds forty-five, will not malt profitably ; 
: : , . / nor will wheat t ifty-si : 
The Chondrometer being much relied on, by dealers in grain and flour, in Europe; it has been ran yo eat under fifty-six, make good super. 
deemed useful to give a cot of this instrument; and directions copied from these printed and ac- | S veral other. stat f i 
° ° . ‘ . . . | 7 * > ‘ , > . . : 
companying it, according to the scale used in England ; from whence it was imported. Our work- obli. fe ' Prva: te x as of weights were 
- ‘ ° - ° . ° : ‘Ty . on } £ S ; ress 
men can readily firrnist: any number required of these valuable and portable articles. The spect- j rite: teen ser at ut a press could not be 
mens of weights, ‘No. |. are those of English grains and grasses. No. Il. ere American average a me a dias cial ton. = Vur correspondents, 
\ : . . ° . . “Fe ao . ° 4 . arious ar ol ‘p 
hi weights. according to the best information which could be obtained on a hasty inquiry. It would |) esp habe .? ty be ne pe id would render 
‘n ' a ee > . it ant se ni: 
Y be well, if those better informed would furnish a more general and accurate account of weights of, pa een crate ; pe sg enad oo Sa publish a 
{4 +s 4 pike ol ct sti ’ rights ains ; 
i Awerican grains and seeds. It is now the established custom to buy and sell wheat by weight ; | ta cal . Bre * weig aii a“ and 
5 2 e > ‘ . oe al asses ie sp e: 
3 reckoning the bushel at sixty pounds. Barieyis also bought and sold at the standard weight of ba “rae leag yet e Ae rin neigh aa 100ds ; or 
2 forty-eight pounds. All grains and grass seeds should be sold and bought by some standard weight ; |) piace extensive sates, or oS heres 
, —far preferable to measures ; which are subject to great uncertainty, aud no small deception.— ® » PETERS, 
44 : a o ° . 
fi Our mills, of the best construction, make from twenty-one to twenty-three barrels, (each weighing 
i ‘ one hundred and ninety-six pounds,) of supertine flour, from one hundred bushels of wheat of the :; Pe 
i standard weight, 4 A New System of Cultivation, 
Without Lime, or Dung, or summer Fallows: as practised a: 
| Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. By Major-Genera} 
i BH 6 OALexanper.Egatson, late Governor of the Island oi 4. 
Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board of Agricuiture, 
‘ — 
: r 
ii ‘« Petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
% H the greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, aud oceans 
4 bounded, by the slender force of human beiugs.”—Docto; 
i i JuAnson. 
I. ON MANURING LANDS, 
ir An important fact ascertained by the report of the Select Com. 
a mittee upon the corn trade. Suggestions for extending ayri- 
\ cultural improvements. The dependence on foreixn sup- 
plies ofcorn rapidly increasing. Expenses of cultivating 
wheat reduced from /16. tol5. per acre. Agricultural ex- 
- a : ares permmets in 1807, mtecrupted ; continued at St. Helena; 
. ¢ , beneficial effects of, on that island. Experiments resumed 
in England, with a view to economy in mauuring janis; to 
: the abolition of fallows; and to lessening the cha ges of 
: . ‘a ter: for ascertaining the weights of all kinds of Grains,'| preparimthe -oil fur the seed. Means of avgmenting the 
‘ Directions for the Improved Pocket Chondrome Aes g ghts of of oH: Rae Reethca aeteletg? seems tesmecats orn tiant ant 
or Farnd. ee | tenant. Economy wanting im our agricultural sy.tem—il- 
cf First, fill the measure, or bucket. in the same careful manner you would do, if it were a real | lustrated by the Sussex practice Plans for lessening the 
‘ < ° ¢ 4 ik "4! . bservin: as is instrument is upon: imi- || heavy expenses of cultivation. Lime entirely abolished at 
bushel ; and, with the roll, strike off the top; only o es jing, ( ek this instrument ts upon a dimi Knowle Farm Abundance of cheap and excellent manure 
te nished scale, and that as the more bearded. or roucher kinds of grain, such as oats, &c. are more | obtained, 
liable to be torn up by striking, than the smooth and free,) that they should be charged somewhat It appears from the report of the select com- 





heavier, or they would lose too great a proportion, in so small a quantity, by striking ; and there- | 
by appear too light. _ Secondly, hook the bucket on the end of the scale beam, remove the brass 
slider to that part of the divided scale, where it will just preponderate the bucket and its contents. 


mittee of the house of commons, appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the corn trade of the oni- 








1 ; ted kingdoms, printed the 11th of May, 1813, 
Then book at the fiducial edge of the brass slider ; and observe at which degree it stands ; that be- |). in Great-Britain the land now. iw tillaze is 
ing the weight of an eight gallon bushel of the grain upon trial. capable of being made much more productive— 
i Nine specimens of the weight of marketable Grain per bushel: No. Il. AMERICAN. GRAIN, &c. and that upow the whole, it appears to be = 
Bs that which weighs more is, (ceteris paribus,) better; and lbs. practical inference to draw from this waquiry, ee 
* vice versa. Wheat, State of New-York, 59 lbs. to the means which these countries possess ° 
y No. I. ENGLISH GRAIN, &c. Pennsylvania, 61 Mean wt. 59 1-2 rowing an additional quantity of corn ; that they 
5 “a ; lbs. lbs. _. lbs. States south of Penn. 57 1-2 g ea 5. one < ; RENE 
& Wheat is from 55 to 63 per bushel, mean weight 59 Rve, do. 57 are able to produce as muct more corn, in “ 
“i Barley yi ys ~ eereys ry 48 dition to that which they already grow, is would 
Abi . e . ats 0. 35 ° ° ae “4 4 ’ ' , u j 
Oats 35 43 do. 38 1-2 Indian Corn, (up country,) a: relieve them from the necessity of cout ypsate e 
| Peas 62 67 do. 64 1-2 ditto (sea board,) do. 54 any degree dependent for a supply on fureiga 
i Smali Reans 60 66 do. 63 Speltz,—Query ? érine.** 
i DutchClover 65 71 do. 68 wheat7ct conntries. - 
1: utch Clover wd Buckwheat —Query ? ea "| . ‘ J | hey 
4 Carary 5456 do. 55 Red Clover Seed, 64 to 67 Ibs. do. 651-2) ‘Thus far did the committee proceed. ° 
‘fe Rape aT. (lo. a8 1-4 Foal ie do. 63 ascertained, after a long and minute —— 
r; . N. B. If, instead of the roll, you make use of the flat strike ; imothy Seed,—Query ? ion. the important fact. that, by the exten='00 ¥ 
' the grain will appear to be from one to two pounds per bushel = Orchard Grass, (Dactylis glomerata,) opted on £8 rn f cultivation, the land now 
y highter.* : from 13 to 18 lbs. do. 15 1-2 )} an improved system of cH tivation, e ba! a 
Hees : _. | in tillage is capable of being made much more 
| There is much fallacy in the sale of this seed ; a great proportion of chaff being mixed with it, | productive, and of yielding a sufficiency of com 
. to increase the bulk. Itshonld be sold by weight. ; ; ‘for our population. #t does not appear, bow 
: The preceding weights of grain were obtained from intelligent dealers and millers, at Brandy- ever, thatany measure has been founded up 
i wine; one of the most extensive marts for grain and flour. this important discovery, nor any means taken 
. The grass seeds are deemed right; but must be subject to future correction. The oats are || to explain the nature of the improved system, of 
} hich, as an average ; thirty one or thirty-two pounds would be nearer the general average weight. |! to point ont the method by which it is to be 
in ‘The average of clover seed is by some estimated at sixty three pounds. Wheat has weighed as || extended. The cultivators being thus lel! 
high as sixty-seven and a half pounds, and corn (Indian) sixty-four pounds per bushel. Some wholly to themselves, will natarally parsue thet 
——— ; isi: . marteetei dan. of which,! 
* There isso much uncertainty in the measurement ofgrain, (as [ have been informed by candid and experienced dealers, ) old and doses ona peoeac , rs a to the in- 
: ‘either unskilfully or negligently ;,or intentionally, to seeve purposes; that 7 1-2 to 10 per cent. may be gained or Iest. R. P. y 8 well known, are equally injurious 10 
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terests of the government, as they are to those 
of the community ; for itis upon the revenue 
and the cousumer, much more than upon the 
Janilord and tenant, that every unnecessary ex- 
pense in cultivation must alti: ely fall. Both 
these have their remedy, the one by raising his 
rent, the other his prices: but there is no re- 
medy for the consumer ; he must pay for what 
he requires, at whatever price the cultivator 
can aflord to sell, and that price will be propor. 
tioned to the expenses of cultivation. 

Hence it ts obvious, that the best—perhaps 
the only means of stimulating the exertions of 


the farmers, or of encouraging the extension of 


improved systems throughout the kingdom, would 
be to show, practically, that the expenses of cul- 
tivation (upon which the value of land and the 
price of food depend) are capable of being redn- 
ced very much under what they are at present. 
This might be done, without any expense to the 
pation, ifa few intelligent proprietors and far- 
mers, in those counties where agriculture has un- 
dergone no change for many centuries, were to 
take the trouble of instituting comparative expe- 
riments upon a moderate scale, and of placing 
before the eyes of their tenants and others, ex- 
amples of the most economical, and the most pro- 
fitable modes of cultivation. Such examples 
would be of much more real utility in advanciog 
the art of agriculture, than all the numerous vo 
lumex that have ever issued from the press.— 
Had this method of instruction been adopted, im- 
mediately after the report of the cominittee, tie 
circumstances of this country might have been 
very different from what they are at the present 
moment. The agricultaral distresses might 
have been effectually relieved ; there might have 
been no necessity of continuing in any degree de 
pendent for a supply on foreign countries ; and 
the products of the soil, more especially bread 
corn, might bave been furnished at a considera- 
ble reduction in the price, without any ‘detri- 
ment to landlord or tenant, 

The dependence on foreign supplies, it is la- 
mentable to observe, is very rapidly increasing. 
In 1816, the value of imported corn, grain, meat. 
and flour, 
and in 1818, 10,908,140. 
these sums could have been diverted into the 
pockets of the farmers (and which I firmly be- 
Jieve to have been physically practicail:,) there 
would have been no jist cause at present of com- 
plants, nor of petitions to parhament on the sub- 
jects of agricultural and other distresses. 

This opinion has not heen hastily formed : 
is the result of mature deliberation upon a va- 
riety of facts most accurately established daring 
along course of experience, and of minute at- 
tention to subjects connected with various bran 
ches of rural economy. Some tdea may be form- 
ed of the success which has attended my exer. 
tions in the abolition of unnecessary expenses i: 
culitvation, and of the confidence | am warrant- 
ed to place in the opinion | have just expressed, 
when I pledge myself to prove, by facts which 
are incontestible, that by the new system of cal 
tivation I am now engaged in, | have effected a 
reduction in the charges of caltivating wheat, 
(oF of preparing the lind for the first crop of a 
rotation.) to the amount of 10/. or 111. per acre ; 
or, in other words, each acre of my wheat costs 





i 





not more than bl. including rent, taxes 


of not less than 15/. or 162. per acre. 
In bringing forward’a new system of cultiva. 


manifest proof of its superiority to the old, that | 
many doubts will arise as to its general atility or 
advantage. 


it becomes necessary to notice some of the cir- 
cumstances that have progressively led to this 
new method of cultivation. By pursuing this 
course, | shall have an opportuniiy of showing 
that [have proceeded with the utmost caution in 
every deviation | have made from the common 
eractice ; and that no alteration has been intro- 
daced without having previously ascertained its 
efficacy and its superiority by the: test of expe- 
riment ; and by applying it afterwards to an ex- 
tensive ‘scale of cultivation. 

It is upwards of twelve years since | first turn- 
ed my thoughts to farming. At first | consulted 
the best authors ; but on comparing them, there 
appeared so many contradictory opinions upon 
almost every material point, that J was soon con 
vinced that the best aud surest guide to agricultural 
knowledge, was through the medium of experi- 
ments. Books are, no doubt, useful for advanc- 
ing the art, but they are far inferior to practice 
for conveying useful knowledge. Impressed 
with this opinion, I have relied mostly upon my | 
fields for that sort of information I was in search | 
of: Lkoew they could not mislead me; and [/ 
knew, that what succceded upon a small scale, 
was likely to answer upon a larger ; because, 
in both cases, there would be the same soil, the 
sume climate, and the same influences of the at- 
mosphere, all performing their several functions 
in the hidden processes of vegetation. Ac. ord- 
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i-gly, I preceeded upon this plan, and resolved 
iinplicitly to follow the dictates of my own judg- 
inent, In ascertaining eflects, without troubling 
inyself with canses, 

I made a beginning of experiments in 1807, 











was 942,4971.; in 1817, 6,403,8937.; | 
If by any means | 











for the purpose of determining some contested 


Olots 3 but they were scarc ely “begun when their 


progress was interrupted, by an appointment to 


the government of St. Helena. 

As IT had formerly resided several months on 
th ti-laud, [was not unacquainted with the mode 
of cultivation 5 and foresaw that there would 4 
be an ample tield for continuing those pursuits in 
which I had just engaged. But in attempting to 
introdace improvements where tie arts of azri- 
culture were (i may 
lands were cultivated by manual labour, without 
the aid of animals ; and where prejudices in fa- 
vour of old customs were strons, it was obwiou- 
there could be no hope of amendment without 
the evidence of successful examples.” 


** It was therefore necessary to have recourse | 


to experiments, Ploughs and other tiaplements | 
were provided hy the court of directors 5 the ta- 
houring population was increased by the intro- 
daction of about three hundred Chinese ; and 
after Lhod ascertained the caprbilities of the soi! 


hy a variety of small experiments, an improved: 


-ystom of husbaidry was carried on, ander the 


H direction of an experienced Norfolk fariner. 
/ lt was a long time before the generality of the 


yee ed. and | islanders 
all charges ; whilst my neighbours, sind aiiGere 
tothe old Sussex husbandry, incur an expense 


tion, | am pertectly aware, notwithstanding such 


In order, therefore, to obviate those 
doubts, or to remove them as muct,as possible, 


say) unknown ; ** where | 


= eo re ree mn — or 
would evel look al thes: uVe- 
| ments : they regiurded them as* mere tévlish- 


ness ;’ said ° 


they might do very well in Enclind; 
jaw that In & mountainous Country the plough 
could never answer ; that their forefathers had 
| done very well with tie hoe, and they saw no use 
or necessity lor these new things ’ 

** At length, however, when they perceived 
the facility with which extensive fields were 
broken up 5 the rapidity witit which they were 
prepare ‘d by the plough, and the excellent c rops 
of potatoes and corn that were raised, they then 
| acknowledged the snperiorty of English fat ming, 

and many of the mos t respectable soon alter fol- 
lowed the example.” 

Thus, ! firmly beheve, it would be in these 
(kingdoms, if the same pains were teken to in- 
| struct the farmers, and to draw them from fleir 
old customs, wherever they may be found le- 
fective, and adverse tothe interests of the lad 
h proprietor, and to the national prosperity. 

** Besides giving examples in the use of the 
ploug's, and inthe new culture of potatoes, and 
of corn, it was deemed proper to explain the 
principles and to point out the advantages of the\ 
new husbandry. With this view, | prepared \ 
short agricultural essays (detailing the progress 
and results of the experiments;) which were 
printed for general information in the St. Helena 
Monthly Register.”” Thirty of these essays were 
selected for the first part of the St. Helenatracts, 
and published in Englaod—becauge, it appeared 
ito me, that many of the experiments, which I 
had conducted and superint-nded with the great- 
est care, are not undeserving the ai tention of 
British farmers ; L allude particularly to those 
on the culture of potatoes and mange! wurzel — 
on green crops of oats or barley‘ for feeding 
horses and cattle—on clearing lands of geubs — and 
on the beneficial effect of frequently stirring the 
ll soil, &c. &c. 

Five years attention to these and many other 
and the Bang, scat succesa 
eme reason to 
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i avricultaral subjects, 
| which aitended my exertions, 
' hope, when I returned to En: aid in 1813, that 
| | might employ my leisure, in retir-ment, with 
|| some “prospect of advan®ge in any tarming con- 
cerns: but beyond this object I dil not aspire ; 

| because it had never entered my mind, that the 
schemes [ was about to eneére in, could have led 
{0 any thing -o deserving tiie notice of a British 

farmer, as the plins ef economy [have introda- 
eed in the cultivation of land—and whic. | shall 
| now proceed to explain. 

The experiments to which | have ziven my 
atention durin: the list five years, ave been 
direct d to three very Mportant poms : the 
| abolition of fullows ; the menuring of lands at the 
cheapest rate ; an! pre varing then for the seed 
|| with the least possible exertion of antnal strength. 

Yo enter into ad.t ul of tie experiments wonld 
carry me far beyoud the bounds | propose for this 
Jreport, Every fiel! of my firm has been more 
jor less an experiment field -containing some- 
| times two, or more 5 and in one particularly, tie 
| combinations arising from different manures, frone 
drilling and broad-casting, and from) varving the 

(pai itites of manure and of seed, amounted to one 
each of which was 
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{ vundred and twenty-eight 57 
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* frictson St Helena, pretace, p. x. 
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a distinct ani seperate expe riment. The re || npon the community, that every unnecessary 2d. For the ten best do. do. do. a fl 
expense in cultivation falls. This was the opi jj pitcher, value. 50 


sults of some of these will be noticed, for the pur: 
pose of showing 00 what grounds | had tounded 
my expectations of success, betove I ventured 
upon an extensive scale of culiivation. 
At first the experiments were conducted upon 
a smail scale, of one or two square rods to each. 
Although the comparison- which they afforded 
gave me sanguine hopes of success, yet some otf 
the neighbouring farmers looked upon them with 
the utmost indiflerence ; they seemed determin 
ed not be convinced that any mode could succeed 
upow their stiff lands but their own; and when 
I ventured upon twenty acres of wheat, accord- 
ing jo this new method of cultivation (I was ID- 
formed,) they considered me as wild and eccen- 
tri¢ in my notions of farming: ‘ How is it} 
popible,’ said they,* that he can improve oa 
ow sysiem, which has-stood the test of many 
ages ? It is absurd to attempt it ; for bad it been 
posible, the discovery would have been made 
many years ago.” 

Such were the sentimerts and observations of 
my reighbours ; but 1 was not discouraged.— 
One scheme succeeded another, until the supe- 
riority pf the whole system was manifested by 
the display of crops of wheat, by no means in- 
ferior to those which had been raised by fallow- 
ing and liming, at a threefold expense ; for mine 
€ost not more than five pounds, whilst their’s, 





as | have already stated, cost them at least fifteen 
er sixteen pounds per acre. This sort of evi- 
dence silenced all farther remarks : and some 
of the farmers have since candidly acknowledged 
to myself that they never knew, until they wit- 
nessed this less expensive method of cultivation, 
the real value of their ‘Jands. 

To increase the value oflands has indeed 
been the primary object of all my exertions.— 
This, I conceived, could only be done by redu- 





cing the expenses of cultivation ; for it is evi- 
dent, that, inasmuch as those expenses can be 
depressed, so will the value of land be raised— 
consequently, every operation in farming ought 
to be conducted at the lowest possibie charge. 

It is very generally supposed that the inter- 
ests of landlord and terant are intimately con- 
nected: in some cases, however, they appear to 
differ extremely. The landlord mast always fee! 
an interest in improving the value of his land ; 
but is: this the tenant has no interest whatever. 
if improvements be male, he will naturally ex- 
pect to be calied upon fora higher rent: and 
this may explain his cold indifference to every 
species of improvement. 

When a tenant takes a farm with all its incum- 
brances,of poor rates and taxes, and of heavy ex- 
penses in cultivation, he calculates what rent he 
can afford to pay : which must necessarily be | 
low in proportion as those incumbrances ‘are 
high, and vice versa; so that rent, orthe value | 
of land, is, in many cases, regulated more by 
those incumbrances, proceeding from local cir- 
cumstances and prejudices, and from the dif- 
ficulty and expense of obtaining manure, than by 
any material difference in the quality of the soil. 

Henee, it is of little consequence to the ten- 
ant, wether these incumbrances be high or low, 
as his rent has been exa: tly, adjusted by them: 
but to the proprietor the ca-e is very different ; | 


itis upon bim, upon the revenue, and chiefly | 








silver pitchers, value. 


nion of Adam Smith, whe says, that ** whatever 
veeps down the produce of the land below what it 
would otherwise rise to, keeps down the great re- 
venue of the people.” 

If this be true, it will of course. follow, that 
ny measure which has for its object to raise the 
produce or the value of land, is ceserving the 
most serious attention ; because, insomuch as It 
inay be found practically uselul and successful. 
-o would be the improvement of this great reve 
nue of the. people. 

[To Be contTinurD.] 


DEB PLOUGH BOL. _ 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1821. 











ALBANY : 





Errata.—The note at the bottom of the 3d column, page 


309, of the last Plough Boy, should read thus— 

* Should the staple of the soil be thin, the ridges may be 6 
or even 8 feet apart, a few additional gathering furrows only 
being required ; and to make up for loss of space, one or two 
rows more may be planted on the crown of the ridge, if suffi- 
ciently rich. 





An interesting communication from Henry 
Warton, Esq. of Saratoga, on the culture of 
grapes, is gratefully received ; and shall have a 
place, as soon as we can have the drawings which 
accompany it engraved. 


HEMP SEED. 
Ifany person in this city, or elsewhere, has 


Hemp Seed for sale, a note to the Editor, stating | 
the quantity and price will be gratefully re- 


ceived. 
RAY’s POEMS. 

Proposals have been issued by Messrs. Hos- 
Forp, of this city, for publishing the Poems of 
Witiiam Ray ; together with a brief sketch of 
the auther’s life. Mr. Ray bas been a prisoner 
in Algiers, a captive in the cause of his country ; 
and his genius, and his sufferings, éntitle him to 
the patronage of the public. The citizens of 
Albany will be waited upon by a person employ- 
ed for the purpose of soliciting subscribers ; and 
notwithstanding the pressure of the times, we 
hope the poet may realise the best expectations 
he may have formed of the liberality of his coun- 
trymen. 
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PREMIUMS. 
The New-York county agricultural society 


give notice, that on Monday and Tuesday, the 


12th and 13th days of March next, will be held 
at Mount Vernon, their spring cattle show and 
fair, when the following premiums will be award. 


ed, viz. 


ist. For the twenty best fatted cattle, owned 
by a citizen of this state, a silver bowl and two 


———_ ~- 





| 








$100 | 


3d. For: the besi pair do. do. do. a Silver 
cup, value, 7 oF, 
4th. For the twenty best fatted sheep, owned 
by a citizen of this state, a silver cup value. 99 
5th. For the tem best do. do. do.a silver 


cup, value. 10 
6th: For the best calf not over ten weeks old 
a silver cup, value 10 


7th. For. the best piece of superfine broad 
cloth, manufactured in, this state,not less than 
twenty-five yards, a silver cup, value 10 

8th. For the best piece of superfine cassimere 
not less than 28 yards, manufactured in this state. 
a silver cup, value 10 

9th. For the best piece of cotton sheeting, not 
less than 25 yards, manufactured in this state, a 


silver cup, value. 10 
10th. For the best piece of shirting do. do. do, 
a silver cup, value. 10 


lith. For the best specimen of wove worsted 
stockings, manufactured in this state, not less 


than one dozen pair. 5 
12th. For the best specimen of wove coiton 
stockings, do. do: 5 


All persons engaged in domestic manufactures 
are invited upon this occasion to exhibit speci- 
mens of their art, where convenient rooms will 
he provided for their accommodation, and some 
discretionary premiums awarded. New-York, 
Feb. 5, 1821. ‘ 

ISAAC M. ELY, 
THOMAS R. SMITH, 
THOMAS GIBBONS, 
BENJAMIN BUTLER, 
B. U. COLES, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





MANUEL OF BOTANY. 


The third edition of this work was announced 
last fall, but so great improvements were to be 
made ia the cryptogamous parts, that several 
months of the author’s labour were neccessary. 
Unfortunately a severe indisposition prevented his 
proceeding in the work for several months —We 
have just received a letter from him informing us 
of his recovery, and that the third edition will 
probably be ready for the press in about four 
weeks. ‘The priniing will be executed without 
delay, and in season, we hope, for the analysis 
of the earliest spring plants. —Eds. D Adv. 





nee 





It is not perhaps generally known, that a cloak 
or shawl thrown smartly before the eyes ofa 
bull, will, although he be running fall speed 
against the individual holding it, completely foil 
his attempt; and he will start back, affording 
sufficient time for the endangered individual to 
escape, before he can make another attack.— 
Cattle seem to rush more violently at scarlet than 
at any other colour ; but are proportionally more 
annoyed by its being placed suddenly over or 
close to their eyes. The bull fighters in Spain 
use a shawl or small blanket fastened te a stick, 
asashield, With this they foil the most violent 
rush of their horned antagonists. This may 
serve as a hint to females who may chance to be | 
pursued. 
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MAMMOTH HOGS. 





There are now exhibiting in this city, at Winant’s Yard, No. 12, Beaver-street, two Great Natu- 


ral Curiosities, viz.—.4 Sow and Pig, weighing 2,083 lbs. 
The Sow is one half of the grass breed, and the other half Welch. 


She measures nine feet nine 


inches in length, seven feet three inches round the body, and weighs 1,137 lbs.—her age was 


two years and two months the 8th ult. 


is every way shaped and coloured as the mother, except the legs are some larger. 
It is believed by the best judges, should he live to 


elegantly built, and his weight is 946 pounds. 


be as old as the Sow, he will weigh at least 1500 pounds. 


Her Pig was one year and two months old the Ist inst. and 


He is very 


These two Hogs were raised in the 


town of Nassau, county of Rensselaer, by Rober! Brown, who is an accomplished farmer. 
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~ Weekly Summary. 


Our Summary has been unavoidably suspend- 
ed for several weeks. We now resume it. 


The 22d ult. the birth-day of Washington, was 
celebrated in this city with unusual spirit and unanimity. — 
The legislature adjourned to do honour to the day. The mi- 
litary companies turned out, and together with a vast con. 
course of citizens attended the delivery of an Oration in the 
Baptist Church, by the Rev. Hooprr Cummine, preceded by 
an appropriate prayer by the Rev. Mr. Finuay, and the read- 
ing of Washington’s Farewell Address by Aaron CLARK, Esq. 
who did ample justice to that inimitable document. The Rey. 
Mr. Lup.ow closed the scene with a prayer well adapted to 
the occasion. The Oration was in the best style of the au- 
thor, both asto matter and manner, and obtained general and 
unequivocal applause. 


James Monroe has been officially announced, 
by the proper authority, as President of the United States, and 
Daniel D. Tompkins, as Vice-President, for four years, com- 
mencing the 4th inst. 

Larce Ox.—Mr. Woodward, of Imlaystown, 
N. J. has raised an ox which weighs, alive, 3,150 Ibs. 

By the late census, the city of New-York con- 
tains 123,706 inhabitants; of whom 10,368 are free blacks, and 
518 slaves. Increase of population 27,333 in ten years. 


From various quarters we hear of the estab- 


lishment of Apprentices’ Libraries. From Canandaigua, N. Y. 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, we bear of those useful institutions ri- 


sing under the most flattering auspices. 


Mr. Roberts, of Penn. has moved, in the Se- 
nate of the United States, a conciliatory resolution on the 
Missouri question, of which hopes are expressed from various 
“quarters that it will pass, and terminate that momentous and 


unhappy disrussion. 

The Hon. Georce W. Campeetr, our late 
minister to Russia, was feasted at Nashville, Jan, 16th, Gene- 
ial Jackson presiding. 





The Hon. Gideon Granger, has resigned his 
seat in the Senate of this State. 

The Bankrupt Bill has passed the Senate of 
the United States; and we shall probably have a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy. 

The steam-boat Fire Fly, capt. Rouble, has 
Soe sunk by the ice in the Ohio; cargo, cotton, linen and 
ead. 


A scene of confusion was exhibited in the | 


Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary, Philadelphia, on Sunday 
the 11th ult. owing to the Bishop’s declaration of charges 
against the Rev. Mr. Hogan, whom he threatened with excom- 
munication, should he (Hogan) attempt to resume his clerical 
functions, of which he had been deprived. Mr. Hogan has 
published an address, in which he depicts his brother clergy- 
men of Philadelphia in very odious colours. Part of the con- 
gregation adhere to him. He was stationed in this city in 
1820. 

A wolf was shot at Harlem, about 6 or 8 miles 
from New-York, on the 19th ult. after having devoured a num- 
ber of sheep, in that vicinity. 

The legislature of Delaware have adjourned 
without appointing a Senator of the U.S. inthe room of Mr. 
Horsey, whose term expires on the 4th inst. 


The treaty between the United States and 
Spain, which gives us Florida, and provides for indemnifying 
our merchants for claims on Spain, was confirmed by the Se- 
nate on the 19th ult. . 

Dr. Thomas Cooper, is elected President of 
the University of South Carolina, with a salary of 3,000 dol- 
lars per annum. 


A new Romance, entitled Kenttwortn, by 
the author of Waverly, &c. is advertised in London, 


Great improvements, by canals and roads, are 
contemplated in Pennsylvania. An appropriation of 815,000 
dollars, by one branch of the legislature, evinces the spirit of 
the state as to these matters. 


The deputies to the Spanish Cortes, from the 


vice-royalty o' Mexico, arrived at Havanna, on the Ist ult. on 
their way to Spain. 


—- ~ - 








The director of the mint of the U. 8. reports, 
hat during the last year there have been struck, in gold coins, 
263,806 pieces, alnounting to 1,319,030 dollars; in silver 
‘oins, 1,821,153 pieces, amounting to 501,680 dollars 70 cents ; 
ind in copper coins 4,407,550 pieces, amounting to 44,075 
J‘ollars, 50 cents ‘Total, 6,492,509 pieces, making one mil- 
on, eight hundred and sixty-four thousand, seven hundred 
and eighty-six dollars, and twenty certs. 

Pennsylvania is about to adopt a system of so- 

litary confinement as a punishment for convicts. 

On the 16th ult. there was a heavy gale at 
Boston, by which considerable damage was done to the ship- 
ping in the harbour. 

A letter from St. Pierres, of Dec. 21st, says 
that piracies multiply in a frightful manner. The Island of 
St. Barts is the grand depot of the desperadoes. 

The French Minister, the Baron G. Hyde de 
Neuville, was received on the 16th ult. by the President of the 
United States, on his return from France. 

Dick Ruopes, a black man, and a pensioner, 
was troze to death near Pautuxet, R. 1. on the 23dof Jan. He 
was a veteran of the revolution, who distinguished himself at 
the capture of Cornwallis, and belonged to the party under 
Gen. Barton, who took Prescott on Rhode-Island. 
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FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING FOST. 


The following stanzas, for beauty and exquisite finish, are 
infinitely superior to the verses generally offered! on similar oc- 
casions. They were written by a friend of the late Dr. J. R. 
Drake, of this city. 

To commemorate the virtues and the talents of a departed 
friend, or to weigh with impartiality his claims to public atten- 
tion, is indeed no easy task; but the subject of these lines was 
worthy of.all the commendation and all the sorrow here so 
beautifully expressed. A devotion to the Muses marked his 
early life, and many of his unpublished productions would not 
discredit (we speak it ecnfidently) the pen of a Moore or a 
Campbell. He fell an early victim to the Consumption,—a 
disease which seems peculiarly to select for the objects of its 
attack, the amiable, the intelligent and the virtuous. 


LINES ON THE LATE DOCTOR JOSEPH R. DRAKE. 


Green be the sod above thee, 
Friead of my better days! 

None knew thee, but to love thee, 
Nor named thee, but'to praise. 


Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
Frcm eyes unused to weep ; 

And long, where thou art lying, 
Wiil tears thy cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose home was Heaven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth ; 


And I, who woke each morrow, 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whaese weal and wo were thine; 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow; 

But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free,— 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a mau like thee. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED.}—At Washington, on the 16th ult. the Hon. Witttam 
BurweELt, a distinguished member of the Housé of Represent- 
atives, from Virginia. Integrity and public spirit marked the 
course of his ife through every stage and station. 
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“he Notices. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 


Lonpon, Dec. 16, 1821. 


On Thursday morning early, the two Stowards 
of the Show, Mr. Richard sfiudson, jan. and Mer, 
Daniel Webster, commenced the dificult task ot 
classing the very numerous fine 
different desc riptions, and arranging themino Mr. 
Sadler's yard, which had been sent in to compete 
fox the premiums ; and svon after nine o’clock 
the six Judges assembled.who had been appoint- 
ed by the Club for awarding the same, viz. 


jfor lis three year old Hereford ox, bred | by karl | 


anual. of the} 
i which has. borne three calves, bred and fed by 


| for his four: years ‘old Scotch ox, fed on ‘hay, and 


distiller’s grains and wash, 
Diito, second premium, value five guineas, to 


Mr. Ralph Oldacres, of Arnsby, Leic estershire, | 


Talbot, at lngestrie, Staffordshire, and fed on 
grass and hay. 

10t Chub?s. premium, value ten guineas, to | 
Mr. Ediund Buck, of Down-Ampmrey, Glouces- | 
iershise, for his six years old Hereford fat cow, 


him-elf ov grass, hay, turbips, and oil cake. 
The general merits of the catile exhibited 








For tue Carrte—Mr. Walter Elphick, of 
Langley, Sussex ; Mr. William Giblett, of New 


Bond-stre ‘et ; and Mr. Thomas Stone, of Barrow, | ; 
| suineas, to Mr. Witham Ladds, of Spalwick, Han- 


n Leicestershire. 

Fok THE Sheep ano Picgs.—Mr. John Boll. | 
of Pangdean, Sussex: Mr Thomas Dilby, of’ 
Spencer-street ; and Mr. William Maxwell, of 
West-ham, Essex. : 

The great and nearly-balanced excellencies of j 
many animals in several of the classes, and the 
great number, on the whole, which required / 
careful handling and examination by the Judges, 
consumed the whole of the day, so thatit was 
near six o’clock in the evening before the Judges 
could agree on.and complete their awards, fiom | 
which our Reporter has been enabled to obtain 
the following particulars, viz.— 

CATTLE. 

The Ist Bedfordian premium of Plate, value 
twenty-five guineas, to Mr. John Wetherall, of |! 
Kirby, Leicestershire, for his three-years old 
Durham ox, bred by hinself, from a short horn 
ed cow, and fed on grass, and four hundred oil 
cakes ; and also the Gold Medal, value five guin- 
eas, vas the breeder of the same. 


2d Bedlordian premiam, value twenty-five | 


guineas, to Mr.John Wetscar, of Creslow, Bucks, 
for his less than: four-years old Hereford ox, 
bred by Mr. Waiker, of Westliugton, Hereford- 
shire, fed by himself’on grass, hay, and tive 
hundred oil cakes ; andthe Gold Medal to Mr. 
Walker, as the breeder of the same. 

The 6th Club’s premium, value twenty gui- 
neas, to Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq. of Amer- 
sham, Bucks, for his two-years and eight months 
old short-horned ox, bred by himself, from a ball 
belonging to the late John Grant, Esq. of Wyham, 
Lincolnshire, and fed on grass, hay, turnips, 
meal, and oil cakes. 

7th Club’s premium, value fifteen guineas, to 
Mr. Thomas Arnshy, of Tansor, Northampton- 

shire, for his four- years old short horned ox, bred 
by himself, and fed on grass and hay. 

8th Club’s tirst premium, value fitteen guineas, 
to Mr. ‘Thomas Walker, of Newbord-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. for his five-years old Heretord 
ox, bred by Mr. Jomes Price, of Malvern Parva, 
Worcestershire, fed on grass and hay. 

Ditto, 2d premium, value ten guineas, to Mr. 
Robert Masters, of Nethercote, Warwickshire. 


for his fonr years and four months old half-bred 
Hereford ox, bred by Mr. Gibbons, of _Adson. 
Northamptonshire, froma short-horned cow, fed 
on grass and hay. 

Sth Club’s first premium, value ten guineas, 
to Felix Booth, Esq. of Brentford, Middlesex, 


lon grass, hay, and Swedish turnips ; and also the | 


were, at the conclusion, ‘commended by the 
| Judges i in terms higily- flattering to: the exhi- 


' bitors, particularly those in Class IF. 
SHEEP. 


The 3d Bedfordian premium, value twenty | 





c t 
for his three 32 months old New | 


H ibnge donstiure, 
and fed 


Leicestershire wethers, bred by himself, 


The Judges concluded this award by noticing 
the great merit of ‘wo sixteen months old Essex 
| Pixs. shown as extra stock by Mr. James King 
of Platstow, issex ; and of the young bse. sand 
Saffolk boar shown by Mr. Ge ‘orge d , 
Chenies, ‘ bus ne 

Yesterday morning, very ily, the show 
opened, and be fore nine o’clock, a ver y ponier- 
ous group of salesmen, drovers, and others n- 
nected with Suuitifield market, had assem >to). 
Soon after ten the yard began to fill with com. 
pany, ond continued crowded through the wile 
of the day. 

The duke of Dorset, the Marqniss of ‘Tavis. 
tock, and a great number of the zealous. patrous 
of agriculture were among the crowd. 

On Drilling.—The system of drilling is now 
proved to be most judicious and bighly import. 
ant in agricalture. It is strongly recomimeuded 
by an able agriculturist, who bas written a 





i gold med: il, value five guineas, as the breeder of | 
{the same. 

4th Bedfordian premium, y value twenty guineas, 
to the karl of Bridgewater, of Ashridge, Hert- 
| fords lure, for his three S2 months*® old south- 


idown wethers, 
| grits, hay, turnips, and chatl ; 
medal as the breeder of the same. 

The 11th Club’s 
ito Mr. Charles Stokes, of Kingston, in Notting- 
| hamshire, for his three 21 month? old New Lei- || 
i cester wethers, bred and fed by himself, on grass | 
and turnips. 

12th Clob’s premium, value ten guineas, to | 
| Mr. Richard Rowland, of Water Eaton, Oxford- | 
shire, for his three 34 months old New Leicester 
i wethers, bred by Mr. William Game, 
worth, Gloucestershire ; fed on grass, 
‘Swedish turnips. 











hay, and 
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| 13th Clut’s premium, value ten guineas, to 
| Mr. John Ellman, of Glynd, in Sussex, for his 
three 20 months old Sonthdown wethers ; bred 
and fed by himself on grass, hay and turnips. 
14th Clul’s premium, value ten guineas, to 


his three 32 months old Southdown wethers ; 
bred by himself, from a ram belonging to Mr. 
Stephen Grantham, of Lewes, Sussex, and fed on 
grass, hay, and turnips. ° 

The Judges cenciuded their award as to sheep 
by noticing the great merit of three long-wooled 
wethers, shewn by Henry James Nichols, Esq. 
in Class HI. and XI[. Also the extraordinary 
merit ofthe pen of 3-years old Southdown we- 
thers, shown as extra stock, by the Earl of Bridge- 
water. 


PIGS. 

The fifth Bedfordian premium, value ten gui- 

neas, to Mr. Fhomas Pallett, of Hartingfordbury, 
Hertfordshire, for his three forty-eight weeks 
old Essex and Suffolk pigs, bred by himself, and | 
fed on pollard and on barley-meal, and some 
peas, in the last seven weeks ; and also the Bed- 
| fordian gold medal. 
breeder of the same. 
1 Fifteenth Club’s premium, value ten guineas, 
to Mr. George Dodd, of Chenies, Bucks, 
sixteen-weeks old Suffolk pigs, bred and fed by 
| himself, on barley meal, in the last month. 








i on cold clays. 


bred by his Lordship ; fed on} 
and also the gold | 


premium, value ten guineas, | 


of Alds- | 


Sir Thomas Dyke, of Lullingstone, in Kent, for | 


value five guineas, as the} 


. 4 
for his 


pamphlet on the subject, to- drill the rows in a 
| line to the 12 o’clock sua. This should be par- 


i "hh 
| ticularly attended to by those who are farming 


A correspondent in the Farmer's 
Journal thas notices an experiment which he has 
made :—* | have made. ove trial in the present 
season ona thirty acre field of wheat, io part of 
which-the ridges lay direct north and south. and 
ithe other part east and west. The result was, 
}thet the part drilled trom the north to south was 
| more free from totl lew, and by far superior in 
| quality and quantity.’ 
| Oor correspondents from all parts quote the 
| forward state of the wheat; drawn up by the 
extreme and anseasonable warmth of the wea- 
| ther, Sueh a state of the atmosphere sometimes 
r || continues to the end of the year; in which case, 
the wheats never fail to become winter proud, or 
| very large and bulky, the plants acquiring a ten- 
dency to apena themselves too much in straw to 
be very productive in grain. Another dis: idvan- 
tage of a too mild and warm autamnal quarter is, 
the multitudinous increase of insectile vermin, 
whence the sometimes fatal ravages of the grub 


and wire-worm in the spring. 
(County Chronicle.) 


——ee. 
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